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out of the port, some not one-third laden, to avoid
bearing part of that other load. Similarly the pashas,
arguing that they were entitled to as much help from
their friends as were their enemies, pressed all the French
ships they could lay hands on into their service, compelling
them to transport provisions and men to Crete.1

Rascality, needless to say, was not confined to one
side only. The Barbary corsairs continued to be the
Sultan's allies even after they had ceased to be his sub-
jects in anything but the name. Turkey, which owed
her ephemeral maritime supremacy in the Mediterranean
to the Khaireddins and the Torghuds, always looked to
the successors of those distinguished scoundrels for
assistance, direct or indirect, in her interminable feuds
with the naval Powers of Southern Europe. Therefore
the Porte, while readily admitting that its African vassals
were rogues, neither could punish them itself nor would
it permit any one else to do so. The Grand Signor's
policy was well summed up by one of our own ambas-
sadors : " He publicly seems to disavow the pirates of
Barbary, yet covertly and underhand to cherish and
encourage them to weaken and spoil the Christians." 2
The French, who were among the greatest sufferers from
the scourge, after failing to obtain redress for their
wrongs or restitution of their captives from their friend
at Constantinople, tried, every now and then, to take the
law into their own hands. The consequences were as
unpleasant for them as their cause was just. One instance
will suffice.
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